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Our Country's Ideal 


T nose OF you readers who are old enough 
to have read or heard stories of the early 
history of the United States know that our 
country was not always large, covering mil- 
lions of square miles of land and having 


millions of citizens, as it does today. There 


was a time when our country was small, con- 
sisting of only thirteen states along the At- 
lantic coast. 

As nations go, our country was small and 
it had a small population, but it had a big 
ideal! Our forefathers wanted a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
because they felt that all people should have 
the right to live happily in their own homes 
and have the right to worship God as they 
please. This was their ideal. 

For the flag of this new country, Congress 
chose thirteen stripes, seven red ones and six 
white, with thirteen stars (one for each 
state) on a field of blue. Our flag is a beau- 
tiful flag—“Long may it wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

As each new state has been added to our 
nation we have placed another star in that 
field of blue. Last year we were happy to add 
a star for Alaska, and this year we are adding 
one for Hawaii, our newest state. Welcome, 


_ Hawaii, to this great nation dedicated to 


freedom under God, and welcome anew, 


boys and girls of Hawaii, to our family of § Z 


WEE WISDOM readers. 


As new citizens, the people of Hawaii will ] S 
add their wisdom, their strength, and their J és 


joy to ours to help keep this nation free and § 


strong—free to think as God would have us J : 


think, to speak as He would have us speak, 


to act as He would have us act; strong to 9 : 
help a neighbor when he is in need, and will- 7 
ing to share lovingly the good blessings that @ - 


God has given. 
The strength of a nation depends on the 


strength of its citizens. Each man and wom- § 


an, each boy and girl, in our country can help @ 
to keep our nation strong by thinking honest, 


truthful, kind, loving thoughts; by speaking & 


true, helpful words, and by sharing his joy ¥ 
and happiness with others. : 
You are citizens. You, too, can help keep 7 
our beautiful flag flying “‘o’er the land of Wm 
the free and the home of the brave.” 
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and the Pony 


By Marian F. Seelye 


(This story is based on a true incident.) 


Ba KITCHEN was warm and cheerful, 
and everyone was happy. That is, everyone 
was happy except Bill and Jack. They were 
very unhappy. They were not very big, but 
they were big enough to want a pony. 

“Daddy, why can’t we have a pony?” they 
teased. 


“Because there are no ponies for sale on 
the island, and I have no time to go to the 
mainland to look for one,” replied Daddy 
firmly. 

Daddy always listened carefully when the 
boys asked questions, and he always tried to 
give reasonable answers. 


This time it looked as if the boys’ dearest 
wish was to go unfulfilled. They wandered 
sadly outdoors—and climbed up into their 
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“thinking parlor’ in the big oak tree. 

“Now, what can we do?” asked Jack. 

He thought Bill could surely find an an- 
swer to any problem, because Bill was the 
big brother in the family of four. The boys’ 
two little sisters stayed around the house 
with their mother; but Bill—well, Bill knew 
most everything. 

“Let's think first,” said Bill. They thought 
and thought. 

Finally, Jack said timidly (He never was 
the one with a plan. It was always Bill who 
planned.) : “We might pray about it.” 

“Pray!” said Bill scornfully. “What's the 
use of praying about it?” But when he saw 
how unhappy Jack looked, he tried to ex- 
plain. 

“Look now, Jack, we live on an island, 
don’t we?” 

Jack nodded his head eagerly. This made 
sense, and when Bill talked like this, some- 
thing would surely happen. 

“Well—there are no ponies for sale on 
the island. God isn’t going to be able to get 
us one,”’ Bill stated emphatically. 

“God can do anything,” said Jack firmly. 
“Didn't He make our puppy well when he 
was sick and we prayed? And He helped you 
find Susie and Dorie when they were lost in 
the woods.” 

Susie and Dorie had wandered out of a 
carelessly latched gate a few weeks before 
and had become lost in the woods back of 
the house. The boys had prayed, and Bill had 
found them. 

“Well, I know that He can do most 
things,” Bill said. ‘“But even He can’t make a 
pony be where there isn’t a pony.” 

“I don’t care,” Jack declared. “I’m going 
to pray for a pony. And you'd better pray, 
too, because if you don’t, he'll be all mine 
when we get him.” 

The two boys bowed their heads; then 
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Bill whispered, ‘““You pray out loud, Jack.” 

There was quiet for a moment, and then 
Jack murmured: “Please, God, we are being 
just as good as we know how, and we do 
want a pony. Thank You for helping Bill 
and me find one right here on our island. 
Amen.” 

“That was a good prayer,” praised Bill. 
“We'll come here every day and pray that 
same prayer.” 

They did, too. For a whole week they went 
up to their thinking parlor many times a day, 
alone or together, and prayed for a pony. 

One day when they headed for the big 
tree, Mother called, “Boys, before you go 
to play, will you please take this letter to the 
mailbox for me?” 

They looked at each other, and Bill said, 
“We can go to the tree later.” They raced 
to the house, got the letter, and dashed to the 
mailbox. 

Mr. Downs, the mailman, always stopped 
a minute or two to talk to the boys when they 
met him at the box. After he had told them 
that they grew so fast between days that he 
hardly knew them and they had laughed ap- 
preciatively, he said: “Oh, by the way, did 
you know that I got a pony for the children 
of my summer guests to ride?” 

The boys both gasped. Then they said at 
the same time, ‘‘No, we didn’t.” 

“Well, it didn’t work out so well as I ex- 
pected. I got him from a carnival. He’s not 
wild—he's too old for that—but he gives the 
kids a little ride and then stops and won't 
move a step till the child gets off. He’s even 
been known to help them off with a sort of 
slow-motion buck. Well, anyhow, the par- 
ents don’t like it—afraid the kids will get 
hurt. 


““He’s just a nuisance to me. I’m having to 
pay rent on a pasture for him clear away 
from the summer resort. If the children see 
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bare-foot Where the green grass grows. It’s 


hard, sharp rocks, I hur - ry right back for my shoes and 
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him, they want to ride, so I can’t keep him at 
the resort. 

“I didn’t pay much for him, and, anyhow, 
the season is nearly over, and I don’t want to 
have to buy hay for him this winter. I think 
you boys are old enough to handle him. And 
if your dad wants to come and get him, you 
can have him.” 


“Whoopee,” the boys shouted. After they 
had thanked Mr. Downs and found out what 
pasture he had the pony in, they raced to the 
field to teil Daddy all about it. 

Daddy said he would get the pony after 
the chores were done, so they raced back to 
tell Mother all about it. 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Perky, the Lost Dog 


Disines MATTHEWS jumped over the garden 
hose that was coiled on the grass and ran up 
the path to the back door. 

‘Mom, Mom,” he called out, “Perky is 
gone!’ 

Mrs. Matthews hurried to the door to meet 
him. 

“There, there, now. Don’t get so excited. 
He couldn’t have gone far.” 

“He wasn’t in the dog house, and I called 
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him. I looked all over the yard and in the 
next yard, too, and he’s gone!” 

“Don’t fret too much, Jimmy. I'm sure 
he’ll come back.” 

“But he’s the only friend I have,” Jimmy 
cried, hoping his mother could understand 
how important Perky was to him. “I haven't 
anybody else to play with. I don’t know any- 
body in this new town. Perky was all I had, 
and now he’s gone!” 


By Thelma Carleton 


“Did you see a little white dog?” 
Jimmy asked. 
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“But, Jimmy, you should get acquainted 
with other boys. Wouldn't you like that, 
too?” 

“Well, I guess I would. But I just can’t, 
Mom. They don’t want to play with me. 
They've got their friends. Oh, Mom, why did 
I have to lose Perky when he’s all I have?” 

“Well,” his mother said, looking down at 
Jimmy's troubled face, “I don’t know why 
things like this happen. But I do know that 
things are not always as bad as they seem. 
Sometimes a heap of good comes out of a bit 
of trouble. 

“Can I walk up the back alley a ways and 
see if I can find Perky?” 

“Sure, Jimmy,” his mother said. “You go 
and look while I get supper.” 


“You're a bad puppy,” Jimmy said. 
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It was the first time Jimmy had been out 
of the yard since they had moved to this town 
two weeks before. It was summer vacation, 
so he did not have to go to school, and it was 
fun to run up and down the new driveway 
with Perky. Perky was a white dog, and he 
knew a lot of tricks. He could roll over, sit 
up, speak, and shake hands. After he did his 
tricks, Jimmy would stroke his white, silky 
head, and Perky would cock his ears as 
though he were wondering what they would 
do next. Jimmy got Perky when he was just 
a little puppy, a cute little ball of fur that 
soon began to romp and play with him and 
keep him company. 

Even back at the old home, Jimmy had 
found it hard to make friends, and he had 
not gone out very much. He was always 
afraid other children would not like him. He 
had lived in the old home three years, and he 
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did have friends, but he had been there a 
long time before he had had the courage to 
get acquainted with other boys. 

And now, he and his parents had moved 
again, and he did not have his old friends 
to play with. All he had was Perky. He often 
saw other boys going along the street, or 
could hear them playing down on the corner. 
But he did not dare run out on the street and 
ask if he could join them in their games. 
What would they think of him? They might 
be upset and tell him to go away and not 
bother them. Or worse still, they might laugh 
at him. All sorts of things like this troubled 
Jimmy, so he stayed at home and played with 
Perky. At least, he had his puppy. 

And now Perky was gone! The only friend 
and playmate Jimmy had. But as he raced 
out of the yard into the back alley, he was so 
concerned about Perky that he forgot to be 
shy or afraid. 

He stopped at each yard as he went by 
and called, “Perky, here Perky; Perky, here 
Perky.”” But no white, silky ball of fur came 
dashing out to meet him. It was beginning to 
get dark. The street lights came on, but there 
were no lights in the alley. Jimmy was getting 
worried about finding the puppy. 

He heard someone whistling. He looked 
up the alley and saw a boy, carrying a bag of 
groceries. Forgetting his shyness, Jimmy 
turned and hurried to him. 

“Did you see a little white dog?” he asked 
quickly. “He ran away, and I can’t find him 
anywhere.” 

“Yes, a white puppy came into my yard 
and was playing with my dog when I left to 
go to the grocery store for Mom. Let's go 
and see if he’s still there.” 

They hurried up the alley, past several 
houses, and turned into a yard. 

And there was Perky! Rolling and tum- 
bling with a little black dog. 
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“Perky!” Jimmy shouted, and the puppy 
came wriggling up to his master. Jimmy 
hugged him and patted him. Now that he 
had him safe in his arms, he scolded him af- 
fectionately. “You're a bad puppy,” he said, 
tugging at Perky’s fluffy ear. “You mustn’t 
run away any more.” 

“Where do you live?” asked the boy. 

Jimmy did not know the number of his 
house or the name of the street. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “We just moved here. But 
I can find my way back.” 

“Wait until I take the groceries into the 
house, and then I'll go with you, so I'll know 
where you live.” 

When the boy came out again, they started 
up the alley, followed by the two little dogs, 
running and scampering around their heels. 

“If I know where you live, I can call for 
you to go to Sunday school with me tomor- 
row; that is, if you'd like to go.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” Jimmy said quickly. 
He was very happy to meet a boy who neither 
laughed at him nor ran away from him nor 
told him to go away. 

As they walked along, the boy told Jimmy 
about the other boys and how they played 
ball down on the vacant lot on the corner. 
But they just had an old bat and ball, and 
the ball was always coming unstrung. ‘Being 
a new boy here, well, maybe you won’t want 
to play with our old stuff.”” The boy looked 
at Jimmy. “But if you don’t mind, will you 
come down and play ball with us?” 

Jimmy began to get scared, thinking of 
meeting all the boys down on the corner lot. 
But he had a brand-new ball and bat, and 
this boy had been so friendly that he just had 
to be friendly, too. 

“No, I wouldn’t mind playing with old 
stuff,” replied Jimmy, “but I have a ball 
and bat. They're almost new. I—I never used 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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by Beatrice Chesebrough 


Copyright 1960 by Beatrice Chesebrough 


What the Story Told Before 


Julie Jackson lived next door to Judge 
Saunders, who had given her a little kid 
named Gertie. Julie learned order, patience, 
faith, and forgiveness in caring for Gertie. 
In growing up, the little kid became such a 
problem that Julie finally decided to give 
Gertie her freedom. She would let Judge 
Saunders take her back to his farm where 
she could play with other little kids and 
learn to live with other goats. 
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Part Five 
Julie Learns to Show Her Love 


-_ Was a delicious Sunday dinner on 
the Jacksons’ table, but Julie could not eat. 
Finally, she asked to be excused. 

“Of course, dear,” her mother said un- 
derstandingly. Her father nodded his head 
in agreement. Both of her parents knew that 
Julie was sad. She was soon to part with 
Gertie, her only pet. Now she wanted to 
spend as much time as she could with Gertie 
before she was to be taken away. 

At two o'clock the Jacksons would drive 
to Judge Saunders’ farm with Gertie in their 
new car. It was not unusual for Gertie to 
tide with them, but this was not to be a 
usual ride at all. Gertie was to be returned 
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to the farm from which she had come, and 
she would stay there. That was why Julie 
was sad. That was why she could not eat. 

Julie stacked the dishes in the electric dish- © 
washer. She never missed doing her assign- 
ment now. Then, she took Gertie for a last 
frolic through the woods and down to the 
little brook. When they returned, Gertie 
went straight to her pen and skipped play- 
fully about on the pile of stones she loved 
so much. Julie went into the pen, too. She 
sat on one of the boxes and watched Gertie. 
Julie’s heart was heavy. “How can I tell 
you good-by?” she asked. All at once she 
knew she could not do this alone. This was 
the hardest task she had ever had to do, 
and she would have to have help to do it. 
She prayed: “Dear Father-God, thank You 
for letting me love Gertie. Thank You for 
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God is my help in every 
need; true, 


PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 


God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 


feed; too. 


ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 


guides my way be, 


fear, 


Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. 


that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Your love for me. Let Your love shine 


through me now so that only happiness 
shows. Amen.” 

Julie was surprised when she realized that 
she was not the only person watching Gertie 
play on the stones. Judge Saunders had come 
quietly across the yard and was leaning on 
the fence. After a while he said, ‘Gertie 
doesn’t look much like the helpless little kid 
that I brought to you, does she, Julie?” 

Julie wanted to reply, but there was a big 
lump in her throat. She could not say a word. 
She could only shake her head. 

“You saved her life, you know,” said the 
judge sincerely. 

Julie wanted to tell him that God had 
helped Gertie more than she had. But again, 
she could not speak. 

“Gertie’s a very healthy goatling now,” 
the judge told her. ‘‘She’s also very valuable. 
Soon, she'll take her place with a fine herd 
of milk goats.” 

This was a new idea. Julie had not thought 
about Gertie’s having work to do when she 
grew up to be a goat. She would have little 
kids of her own someday and even furnish 
milk! As Julie thought about that, her sor- 
row vanished. Her heart lifted. Her prayer 
was answered. Her eyes brightened. She 
could speak. “It will be like a home-coming 
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for Gertie to go back to your farm, won't it 
Judge Saunders?” 

“You've hit it exactly, Julie,” the judge 
said warmly. “Gertie’s family will have a 
reunion.” 

In her imagination, Julie pictured Gertie’s 
friends and relatives crowding around her 
to see her when she came home from her 
long visit in the city. Then she had an idea. 
Gertie should take gifts to her playmates! 

Jumping to her feet, she cried excitedly, 
“Oh, Judge Saunders, I’ve thought of a 
super idea. Please, will you watch Gertie 
while I do something? Something very im- 
portant?” 

“T’ll take care of Gertie,” he assured her. 

Julie ran into the house. It was almost 
two o'clock. She did not have much time. 
She would have to make the minutes count. 
She rushed to her room and seized her rib- 
bon box. There is was—her prettiest bow 
of blue taffeta. She grabbed it and ran to the 
attic. She found the red-and-white hatbox 
exactly where she had stored it. Then she 
hurried to the back yard, where Mother and 
Dad were talking to Judge Saunders. Julie 
went into Gertie’s pen. As usual, Gertie 
bounded to meet her. 

“You've been in the city for a long time, 
Gertie,” she said, “so you should be fash- 
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ionable when you go back to the country.” 
Julie tied her blue bow around Gertie’s neck. 
“Now you're ready for the family reunion.” 


Julie had never seen anything so beautiful 
as Gertie with that stiff blue silk bow under 
her pointed left ear. It nestled close to her 
pink nose. It made her beige-and-white coat 
gleam like silver and gold. 


“She’s a handsome goatling!’ said Judge 
Saunders. ‘““What’s in the hatbox, Julie?” 

“Gifts for all of Gertie’s goatling 
friends,” said Julie. 

“Gifts, The judge chuckled. “Well, 
it’s time to travel. I'll lead the way to my 
farm.” He climbed into his battered old 
truck. 

Julie’s parents were in the front seat. 
When Julie opened the rear door, Gertie 
delightedly leaped into her usual place be- 
side Julie, who held tight to the red-and- 
white hatbox as the car started toward the 
country. 

Julie noticed that sadness tried to come 
into her thoughts as the car sped along the 
hot roads. But she kept it away by looking 
at Gertie in her perky blue bow and by re- 
membering the gifts for Gertie’s playmates 
that she would soon give to them. 

It was a short trip. Julie soon saw the 
left rear light of Judge Saunders’ truck blink- 
ing as he slowed down. He turned down a 
tree-lined road. The Jacksons turned there, 
too. Soon, they bumped across a rustic bridge 
that covered a little stream. Then they were 
in a large farmyard with a fence that 
matched the bridge. Ahead of them was a 
brown-and-green house, completely  sur- 
rounded by blooming flowers. They parked 
their car. The back door of the house 
opened. A woman hurried toward them. She 
was Mrs. Barnes, the wife of Judge Saun- 
ders’ farm manager. 

They all went to meet Mrs. Barnes. Julie 
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held tight to the red-and-white hatbox. Mrs. 
Barnes was a plump, cheerful woman with 
a twist of gray hair atop her head and bright 
blue eyes. After Judge Saunders introduced 
all of them, Mrs. Barnes turned to Julie and 
said, ‘So you're Julie Jackson, the little girl 
who saved Gertie’s life!” Julie smiled. Then 
they went toward the Jacksons’ car, where 
Gertie stood with her front feet on the 


_ ledge of the open window. “Will you look 


at that Gertie!’ exclaimed Mrs. Barnes. 

Judge Saunders said, ‘Gertie’s a picture, 
isn’t she?” 

“She's as pretty as a rainbow, with her blue 
ribbon and all!” said Mrs. Barnes. 

“And she’s fat as a dumpling!” said the 
judge, laughing. 

“Indeed she is,” agreed Mrs. Barnes. 
“She’s as big or bigger than any goatling 
her age on this farm. You just wait and see, 
Julie.” 

“Oh, when can I see Gertie’s friends and 
relatives?” asked Julie eagerly, holding up 
the red-and-white hatbox. 

“You can see some of them right now,” 
said Mrs. Barnes. “Mr. Barnes is bringing 
the goatlings into the feed lot this very 
minute. Let’s go out there.” 

Julie let Gertie out of the car. Mrs. Barnes 
led them past the huge brown barn with the 
green trim and through a narrow gate into 
a large pen. A tall, thin man, wearing a 
dark-red shirt and blue jeans, was coming 
through a wide gate on the opposite side of 
the pen. 

“Jim!” called Mrs. Barnes. “Here’s Julie 
Jackson, and Gertie!” 

Jim Barnes hurried across the large feed 
lot. “Julie Jackson!” he said. ‘I've heard so 
much about you and Gertie that I could 
hardly wait to see you.” He shook hands 
with Julie and patted Gertie on the head. 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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Tracks on the Desert Floor 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1960 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


B.: MOORE lounged in a hammock under 
the big cottonwood trees that circled the 
ranch house at the edge of the desert. His 
younger brother, Chris, sprawled on a lawn 
chair nearby. The leaves overhead made a 
small clatter when the light breeze stirred 
them. All around them, the ranch land rose 
and fell in swells too shallow to be called 
hills, but high enough to kiss the sky and 
sink away from it. The sun blazed down, hot 
and bright. 

“This place makes me think of the ocean, 
with its long, slow, rolling waves—just 
nothing to do and nothing to see!’ Bob 
complained. “No excitement! No fun!” 

“T’ve mever seen the ocean,” Chris an- 
swered bluntly. “Neither have you.” 

“O.K.,” Bob agreed as he swung his legs 
over the edge of the hammock and began 
kicking at the dust under it. “I’ve never seen 
the ocean, but I’ve heard a lot about it; and 
those swells in the land can hide a lot of 
things.” 

“Can, but don’t,” Chris declared. ‘‘Every- 
thing’s just the same, wherever a fellow 
looks. I’m hot and bored, and I wonder why 
Dad brought us here in the summertime any- 
way.” 

Bob's impatient foot kicked deeper into 
the dust. ‘““Summer’s the only time he and his 
friends have for a visit, but it’s tough on you 
and me!” he said with a sigh. 

Chris stood up and stretched. “Let's stir 
up some excitement,” he suggested. 


“I’m for it,” Bob answered. “But what?” 
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He, too, stood up. They both looked from 
horizon to horizon. Emptiness! They could 
see only vast emptiness all around the ranch 
house, its outbuildings, and the corrals. 

Discouraged, Bob let his gaze travel close 
by. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, pointing at strange 
tracks on the far side of the hammock. “A 
jack rabbit’s been around here!” 

Chris glanced at the tracks in the sandy 
soil. “Let’s track him down!” he exclaimed. 
“It won't be very exciting, but it might be 
fun.” 

“Anything’s better than lying around 
here,” Bob agreed. “If we can find his nest, 
we'll see if he lives the same as he does back 
home.” 

The boys started to follow the faint tracks. 

From the living-room window their 
mother called, “Don’t go far, boys. It’s too 
hot, and you could get lost.” 

“We'll be careful,” Bob answered, but 
Chris laughed, ‘“Not much chance to get lost 
in all this flatness!” 

The rabbit tracks led the boys to the north, 
among clumps of sage, scrub oak, chaparral, 
and creosote bush. The rabbit had loped 
through the dust, stopping now and then to 
listen or hide, to feed or rest. The boys were 
so interested in reading the signs he left be- 
hind him that they hardly noticed the way 
they took or the scratches the bushes left on 
their legs or the sweat that trickled down 
from under their wide hats. 

At last Chris stopped and took off his hat. 
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He fanned himself vigorously and mopped 
his forehead. 

“Do you think he’s far ahead of us?” he 
asked. 

Bob shook his head. “His tracks are quite 
clear. If he were far ahead, the wind would 
have blown dust over them.” 

“I'm getting hungry and thirsty,” Chris de- 
clared. ‘Maybe we ought to go back. It must 
be about suppertime.”’ 

Bob glanced at his wrist watch and 
whistled. “It’s four o’clock! And when the 
sun goes down out here on the desert, it 
goes down fast. Following that old jack rab- 
bit is not worth our getting marooned after 
dark.” 

Bob whirled and looked back in the direc- 
tion from which they had come. Chris 
turned, too, and exclaimed, “What do you 
know! We are marooned! No house! Noth- 
ing but desert, all around us!” 

Bob said nothing, but shivers of uneasi- 


ness struck through him. He had heard about 


\ 


people who were lost on deserts and about 
the dangers they had had to meet. But he 
tried to sound calm when he answered, 
“Nothing to worry about. We can follow 
our tracks back, and most likely, we'll see 
the house when we top that rise.” 

But they did not see the house when they 
topped the rise. They had been so interested 
in looking for the rabbit that they had gone 
farther than they realized. They climbed one 
swell after another on the parched desert 
floor, but each left them shut in their empty, 
desert world. Worse yet, the breeze blew 
stronger as the afternoon faded. Soon the 
tracks they were following disappeared 
under the dust that the wind blew over 
them. Every sign of their footprints was 
smoothed out, leaving nothing to guide them 
back to the ranch house! 


“Maybe we ought to wait here,” Bob said slowly. 
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Fear swelled in Bob. He could hear his 
brother breathing hard, and he knew that 
Chris, too, was afraid that they had lost their 
way. 
“Steady, boy,” he told himself. “You 
wanted excitement and fun. You've got ex- 
citement now, but not much fun. But we 
mustn’t get scared. We have to keep our 
minds clear.” 

“What do we do now?” Chris asked, and 
the eyes he fastened on Bob were wide with 
fright. 

Bob gulped down the lump of fear that 
threatened to choke him. “We keep right on 
the way we're going,” he said. “We didn’t 
do much turning and twisting when we fol- 
lowed that rabbit, did we?” 

“I don’t know,” Chris answered. “I didn’t 
pay much attention.” 

The boys pushed on. A little of the heat 
was going out of the air now. The sun was 


lower, but their thirst was growing, and 
night was threatening. 


“My mouth’s so dry I can hardly talk,” 
Chris said. “There ought to be water some- 
where.” 

Bob shrugged. “‘It’d probably be alkaline 
and you wouldn’t like it.” ; 

“Any kind would be better than none!” 
Chris declared. 

It was then that Bob noticed the new 
tracks on their right. He pointed to them and 
said, “We might find water if we followed 
that old boy!” 

“What kind of animal is it?’ Chris asked. 

“Listen!” 

Through the clear desert air came a harsh, 
long-drawn-out braying. 

“It’s a burro!” Bob exclaimed, and with- 
out waiting for Chris to answer, he turned to 
follow the tracks. 

“They say wild burros are a nuisance on a 


ranch,” he explained. “They eat all the vege- 
tation around the water holes. But this one 
may do us a good turn.” 

They topped a rise and, below them, saw 
a water hole with a shaggy little four-footed 
animal standing knee-deep in it. 

“Let's scare him away,” Chris panted as he 
stumbled after Bob. “I don’t want to drink 
after him.” 

“If you scare him away, he'll muddy the 
water,” said Bob. “Anyway, if we drink at 
all, we'll be drinking after a lot of animals.” 

They did not have to scare the burro away. 
When he saw them, he sloshed out of the 
water on the far side of the pool. 

Chris dropped to his knees to drink but 
Bob warned him, “Don’t swallow. Rinse 
your mouth out with the water and spit it 
out. Then splash water over your hands and 
face.” 

The water, warm at is was from the rays 
of the sun, felt good on the boys’ hot, dusty 
faces. It soothed their nerves, but their worry 
stayed with them. They had no idea where 
they were or what direction would take them 
toward home instead of out farther into the 
desert. 

“Maybe we ought to wait here,’ Bob said 
slowly. 

“Wait for what?” Chris protested. “We 
ought to do something!” 

“Just doing something won't help,” Bob 
said gravely. ““That’s what got us lost after 
we were feeling so bored, back at the house, 
and started us out hunting excitement.” 

Chris kept still, and Bob said, as much to 
himself as to his brother, “We've got to fig- 
ure this out. I’ve heard that most animals 
come to a water hole every night and morn- 
ing. The ranch has two milk cows on this 
side of the range. Maybe, if we wait, they'll 
come for a drink, and we can follow them 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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Sharing 


By Claire Saalbach 


S HARING toys is twice the fun 
Of playing all alone. 

We take turns with each other’s things 
Instead of just our own. 


Jimmy has a fire truck 
That we all like to ride. 
Nancy has a grocery store 
With well-stocked shelves inside. 


I have a playhouse in my yard, 
And we have parties there. 

We have great fun together now 
Because we've learned to share. 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Cw OWL had snooped about and played 
all through the night. “I'd better go on 
home,” he thought. “The sky is getting 
light.” He was perched down near the 
ground, where he could see or hear every- 
thing that hopped about or walked or wig- 
gled near. 

All at once he looked and saw a big nut 
on the ground. At least, he thought it was 
a nut; its shell was brown and round. But 
just as he decided that it really couldn’t be 
and lifted up his wings to fly back to his 
own home tree, he turned his head and 
looked again. How strange—it wasn’t there! 
It wasn’t anywhere in sight, on ground or 
in the air! 


Ozzie blinked his big round eyes. “] must 
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be seeing things. I'd better get away from 
here; I’m giad that I have wings.” He flew 
straight to his big home tree, and there wise 
Oscar sat, winking, blinking, thinking— 
watching this and that. 

Ozzie took his usual place beside him 
on the bough. “I saw the strangest thing,” 
he said, “down by the lake just now. It 
looked exactly like a nut—a nut as large 
as I. I looked to see if nuts like that grew 
on a tree nearby. And when I looked back, 
it was gone—it wasn’t there at all. It could- 
n‘t have hidden under a rock; the rocks were 
all too small.” 

Oscar fluffed his feathers. “Are you sure 
you were awake?” Then, thoughtfully, he 
added, “Did you look out on the lake?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” Ozzie said, as if 
amazed at him. “Everybody knows a nut can 
neither walk nor swim.” 
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“Many strange things happen in the for- 
est,’ Oscar said. “What you saw was not 
a nut.” He slowly shook his head. “It was 
a turtle. It can walk and it can swim as 
well.” 

“Not a nut?” shrieked Ozzie Owl. “Why 
was it in a shell?” 

“His shell’s his house,” wise Oscar said. 
“It grows right on his back—a roof above, 
a floor below. Between, there is a crack 
where Mr. Turtle’s head and tail and four 
legs can come out. And in this way he slowly 
moves himself and house about. He can’t 
dig holes like rabbits do, and he can’t climb 
a tree, or fly about when he’s afraid of 
things, like you and me. So he just closes 
up his house, and inside he can stay until 
whatever frightens him decides to go away.” 

“With that house upon his back, it would 
be hard to run,” said Ozzie. “Little turtles 
must not ever have much fun. Does every 
baby turtle have a wee house of his own?” 


“Yes,” Oscar said. “And though he lives 
inside it all alone, he can do just everything 
a turtle wants to do. As he grows bigger, 
naturally, his house grows bigger, too. And 
little turtles do have fun, happy and free 
from care. In their little houseboats they go 
floating here and there.” 


Ozzie thought a moment. “They don’t 
have more fun than I. I can spread my wings 
out wide and float up in the sky.” 

“Let everyone enjoy life in his own way,” 
Oscar said. “A turtle makes his own ‘dark’ 
when he wants to go to bed. Each creature 
has his own way of living and having fun. 
So, Ozzie, never think your way is the right 
and only one.” 

“Well, one thing’s in their favor,” said 
Ozzie with a blink. “When they are naughty, 
they can hide just quicker than a wink.” He 
chuckled. “And they’re safe because no one 
could ever tell which is which and who did 
what when each has closed his shell. But 
though that would be nice at times, I’m glad 
that I am me; though shells are handy, I pre- 
fer to live up in a tree.” 

Suddenly, the sky grew dark; the rain be- 
gan to fall. And Ozzie found his tree house 
not so cozy after all. Although his feathers 
shed the rain, the dampness made him chill. 
"Twas hard to fly through such a storm and 
so he just sat still—just sat there thinking 
as the raindrops fell and fell, about that 
lucky turtle in its little rainproof shell! 


Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 
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The Little Bird 
BY SNOWDEN ALBRIGHT (8 years) 


I saw a mouse creep, 

I heard a bird peep. 

I saw a lion in his den, 

I saw a monkey in a pen. 

I saw a bird in his bed— 

Poor little thing was nearly dead! 
I picked it up and took it home, 

I never, never heard it groan. 

And soon it was very fine. 

It flew out and lit in a vine! 


The Little White Rabbit 
BY RUTH EMERSON (9 years) 


The little white rabbit each day goes around 
With great big hippety-hops and bounds. 
The little white rabbit hops and hops, 
And I sometimes wonder if he ever stops! 
The little white rabbit also eats; 

Lettuce and spinach are some of his treats. 
He also eats crunchy carrot tops, 

While he is doing his hippety-hops! 


Wise 

BY LYNETTE JUNE RHOADES (9 years) 
Whoever planned the world was wise, 
To think of land, seas, and skies; 


To plan a sun and moon so true 
That could run the way they do. 
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| Think 
BY BARBARA O'HARE (8 years) 


One day when I was walking, walking down- 
town, 

I saw something brown. 

It was also blue, and then, away it flew! 


And then I saw—I saw something pink, 
It wasn’t at all the color of ink! 
I think it was a mink—a pink mink, I think. 


I think that I saw a cow, 
But how could I see a cow—just how? 
But I did see a cow, I think! 


A Recipe for a Sunny Day 
BY MARY ELIZABETH ANDERSON (10 years) 


Two ripples of laughter, a velvet nook, 

Some mossy stones, a wandering brook; 

A half dozen birds, a song or two, 

A pinch of sweet odors, one friendship true; 

A sprinkle of buds and green leaves so 
bright, 

A small sprig of youth and soft clouds of 
white; 

One speckled path stuffed with blossoms 
and trees 

Stirred with a gentle breeze. 

A view of the hills and a glimpse of the 
bay— 

That’s a good recipe for a sunny day! 
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Fog 
BY STEVE SCHROEDER (8 years) 


Fog is a bad thing 
For ships at sea; 
Fog is a bandit 
That steals light from me. 
Fog robs the day 
Of bright sunlight 
And leaves the traveler 
In such a plight! 


Evening Breezes 
BY BETTINA TRUEMAN MASON (12 years) 


Lovely, cool evening breezes weave in and 
out among the emerald-clothed branches of 
the trees. 

The cool breezes make little animals 
snuggle closer to their mothers, and mother 
birds settle down on the nest to warm their 
eggs. 

The breezes caress each scorched flower 
and blade of grass with refreshing coolness. 
They float freely, making ripples in the deep, 
green, mysterious waters, and trees and 
plants sway as gracefully as ballerinas. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work Fspecagsc a Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Circus Parade 
BY CONNIE HIGHLAND (9 years) 


One summer day I was walking down the 
street. 

A circus parade I happened to meet, 

With cages of lions and tigers, too, 

Almost everything you see in a zoo! 

With clowns dancing a funny jig, 

And horses prancing with elephants big! 

And that ends my day of the circus gay. 


I'm Thankful 
BY SANDY BOYD (9 years) 


I’m thankful for the birds that sing, 
For the bells that ring, 
For my father and mother, 
And also for my brother. 


For the food I eat, 
For my teachers sweet, 


For the flowers and trees, 
For the birds and bees. 


For the clothes we wear, 
For our skin and hair, 
For the games we play, 
For the night and day. 


For the churches and schools, 
For the swimming pools, 
For what winter brings. 
I’m thankful for many, many things. 


Dishes 
BY MERLIN EATON (9 years) 


I hate to do the dishes, 

But I know they have to be done. 
I don’t argue with my mother— 

I know they have to be done! 
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for all the world. ® I thank God for 
giving us Jesus, His Son, and I look to 


{ Today and every day, I pray for peace 
Jesus as the Prince of Peace. 


I love this moment of life. * Every mo- 
ment, I find something new and won- 
derful to enjoy and appreciate. I am 
thankful to God for the joy of living. 


I have faith and I ask God for more 
faith. ® I want to believe in God's 
health and abundance always, and I 
know He will help me to believe when 
I go to Him in prayer. 


do, God is with me; wherever I go, He 
guides me. His love infolds me; His 


power protects me. 


The light of God surrounds me; 
The love of God infolds me; 
The power of God protects me; 


The wisdom of God directs me. 


Wherever I am, God isl 


dom speaks in my mind; His love glows 
in my heart; His life flows through my 
body. I let the joy of Jesus shine 
through me. 


Whatever I do, I do it well and happily. 
When I am given a job to do, I accept 
it with a smile and do it the best I can. 


God's spirit of love is in me and @ 
around me. ® He makes everythings 
easy for me when |! trust Him. Whep 
ever I go, I am safe and secure in Hj 
care. 


God has a plan and a purpose for me, 
I work with God, and only good comes 
to me. I accept His good plan for my 
life. 


When I have a problem, I get quiet and} 
go to God in prayer. ® | take time if 
listen for what He has to tell me. I neve 
hurry at prayer time. 


God helps me to make wise decisions, f 
When I have to make a decision, I pray| 
about it, and God helps me to decide} 
what is best. 


I ask God for whatever I need, and He} 
answers my prayer. ® He wants me to 
have every good thing, so when a need 
arises, I go to Him first. 


I am never alone; God is my help and 
my strength. ® His presence gives me| 
courage, no matter what I have to face. | 
All is well, because God is in charge. | 


I love others as God loves me. ® | um 
derstand that everyone is my neighbor 
sharing God's love with me, so | treat 
all others as good neighbors. 


I keep calm and peaceful, because God | 
is with me. ® He is my companion every 
moment of the day, and He keeps me 
from all harm. 


| Id I keep the Sabbath day holy. because 
thing! that is pleasing to God. Going to 
side of goodness, and I believe in the oe! 
church and worshiping with others 
n Hig oe “is Y Y, my : helps me to keep God's law all through 
the week. 
me, I have faith in God's life in me. I do 
Omes not let my mind dwell on sickness; I 
ra ton anything unkind or unpleasant; I think 
and speak about the good things that 
g- I want in my life. 
ond for I keep myself in tune with God’s way 
ne by loving Him and His way. ® | do not 
during the day, wherever I am, I save ; 
lever try to make everything go my way; I 
God _ try to adjust my way to God's way. 
ions, The Lord is my shepherd; I am safe and God, bless our home. ® Make us happy 
pray j secure. ® | do not waste time in worry- and contented together; keep us well 
>cide | ing or being afraid. I know that God and strong. Teach us to honor You in 
watches over me all the time. the love we have for one another. 
d Hel I make my life count for good, because 
the power of God is within me. What- 
ned over God where. ® All of us are children of God, 
and nothing can separate us from His 
love. 
| ‘ — My mind is clear and peaceful, because 
Gade Tike God's not clutter my mind with unpleasant 
clean and happy. 
am I am learning to be patient. = If any- I make it a habit to think of the good- 
baal thing upséts me or makes me feel hur- ness of God. ® If I have any undesir- 
tall tied, I remember that God gives me able habits, I replace them with habits 
H enough time to do whatever I need to that make me the kind of child God 
do. wants me to be. 
God | I look for God in all living things. = | Thank You, Father, for guiding all the 
very see Him in the trees, the birds, the wanes Nae & — a 
me flowers, the grass. I say, “I love You =r 
i to peace and happiness 
God, in every living thing. 


for all the world's people. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Many of you will be going to camp this 
summer for the first time, or to a vacation 
resort, or perhaps to visit a relative who has 
moved to a new town. You will meet other 
boys and girls there who are strangers to 
you. To be happy, and to show the warmth, 
friendliness, and kindness of a true Booster, 
you will want to make friends. 

The Spirit of God that dwells in you will 
prompt your pleasant smile and your first 
friendly word of greeting, and you will find 
it easy to show interest, courtesy, kindness, 
and helpfulness toward those you meet. 
They are God’s children, just as you are, and 
God’s love in you will guide you into de- 

lightful and joyous experiences. 


Your kind thoughts, happy, cheerful 
smile, your friendly words, and your desire 
to show God’s love and His goodness will 
help you make friends wherever you go and 
with all whom you meet. And you, in turn, 
will be the kind of friend that God would 
have you be. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join Boosters everywhere who happily be- 
lieve that the best way to make friends is to 
be one, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application blank. We will gladly send you 
one. 


Cordially and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: A friend and I were talking 
about the Good Words Booster Club. He 
said that he loved everybody. Then another 
boy asked if we were to love God or every- 


one. I said we are to love both. —DANNY 


= You are right, Danny. We love our Father 
who makes all things possible for us. We 
love people because we know all have the 
Christ Spirit within; thus we are actually lov- 
ing the same, beautiful spirit. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to be a good 
Booster at all times. I try to keep the pledge, 
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too. Now that I am a Booster, it is easier 
to turn to God when I need help. —sUSAN 


= One very important and helpful point of 
our eight-point Booster Club pledge is that 
each member will trust the Father within 
him to guide him in all that he does. Each 
time you do this you will find it easier to do, 
and the way will open for all the good our 
Father has for you to come. 


Dear Miss Benson: The other day I was 
quarreling with one of my friends, when I 
remembered that Boosters do not quarrel, so 
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‘I started to make up. 


— JANICE 


s All of us need friends with whom to as- 
sociate and exchange ideas, Janice. A good, 
loyal friend is someone to value, and his 
friendship is something to cherish. By speak- 
ing only kind and loving words to him, we 
express our own Christ nature within us. We 
know that you are happy that you have re- 
gained the good will of your friend. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 will try to keep the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge to the 
best of my ability. When I fail in one of the 
rules, I will just try again until I am able 
to keep it. — JEANNE 


u It is this spirit of keeping on in trying to 
keep the pledge that will help you succeed, 
Jeanne. Your God-Mind within is helping 
you to improve and progress, and not to give 
up in defeat. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a good friend whom I 
would like to have join the Booster Club. 
Please send him an application blank. 

—FRASER (Jamaica) 
= It is thoughtful of you to want your friend 
to be in the Good Words Booster Club with 
you, and I know he appreciates your kind 
and thoughtful friendship. You are express- 
ing the love of our heavenly Father when 
you remember to be helpful to others and 
concerned about them and their happiness. 
This is a good way to make friends. 


Dear Barbara: The other day a boy kept 
pestering me constantly. At first I teased him 
back and thén I realized I should be nice to 
him. I was nice to him and now we are good 
friends. —SHARON 


= You will never be friendless, Sharon, 
when you remember to show God’s love in 
this manner. We cannot control the actions 
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of others, but we ourselves can show our 
Christ Spirit by doing only that which is 
kind, courteous, and loving. 


Dear Miss Benson: I guess I have been a 
very good Booster this time, because I asked 
Mother to forgive me when I talked bad to 
her. —ROBERT 


= God is your help, Robert, and He will 
help you to speak only respectful, courteous, 
and appreciative words to your mother. 
When you asked forgiveness of your mother, 
you were showing the God-love that will 
also help you in the future to control your 
words and say only those that are kind and 
loving. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have found that joy is like 
a flower; when given room, it grows and 
prospers. But when crowded out by bad 
thoughts, it withers and dies. —SANDRA LEE 


= Yes, Sandra Lee, joy does grow and pros- 
per when given room. It spreads to those 
around us, and our friends are made happy 
by the joy we reflect. It attracts new friends 
to us. We are happy and radiant when we 
have the joy of the Lord within us. 


Dear Barbara: When I am asked to do a hard 
or unpleasant task, I tell the person, “I'll do 
it gladly.” When I first began doing this, 
people looked surprised, but after a few 
months they are saying that I am getting to 
be a good sport. I just wink, because I believe 
I am earning my name—a Good Words 
Booster member. —LOUIS 


= Louis, you truly know that by helping 
others, you grow in God’s goodness and you 
have the admiration of others. With God's 
love in our heart, any task becomes easier and 
is a joy to do. Yes, we can rightly call you 
a Good Words Booster Club member. 
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THIS IS 


SANDY 


Designed by Diane Appel 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaft 


Beginning with the August number of WEE WISDOM, we are discontinuing the paper dolls 
drawn by readers. We are preparing a new series of dolls of other lands. We have enjoyed pub- 
lishing the dolls you have sent us, but until further notice, please do not send us dolls. 
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Perky, the Lost Dog 


(Continued from page 9) 


them much. I could bring them along.” 

“Oh, boy, that would be swell.” 

They turned up the path toward Jimmy's 
house. His mother was looking anxiously out 
of the back door because it was getting quite 
dark. 

“Mom,” Jimmy called out, “I found 
Perky.” 

“Oh, that’s good. Where was he?” his 
mother asked. 

“He was playing with my dog,” Jimmy’s 
new friend said. 

“What is your name?” Mrs. Matthews 
asked. 

“Johnny,” the boy said. Then he turned to 
Jimmy. ‘“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Jimmy.” 

“Can Jimmy go to Sunday school with me 
tomorrow?” Johnny asked Mrs. Matthews. 
“We catch the bus just down the street.” 


“Why, that would be wonderful. You'd 


like to go, wouldn’t you, Jimmy?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Jimmy. 

After Johnny had gone, Jimmy said, “He’s 
nice, isn’t he, Mom?” 

“He surely is a nice boy,” Mother agreed. 

“I'm going to take my new ball and bat 
down to the corner lot tomorrow and play 
with the kids.” 

“That’s the spirit, Jimmy,” his mother 
said. “You know, sometimes when people 
are lonely, it’s because they don’t try to be 
friendly. They're not like Perky. He just 
makes new friends wherever he goes. And 
you know something else?” His mother was 
smiling. 

“What, Mom?” 
“When you lost Perky, you thought it was 
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the worst thing that could happen. But 
sometimes seemingly bad things turn out to 
be the best thing for us. You not only found 
Perky; you found a new friend, too.” 

Jimmy smiled as he ruffled Perky’s white 
head. Mom was right; everything seemed 
better already. Tomorrow morning Johnny 
would call for him, and they would go to 
Sunday school together. And Monday eve- 
ning he would take his new ball and bat 
and go down to the diamond on the corner. 

Jimmy realized that maybe it had not been 
the other boys who had been unfriendly. He 
had been unfriendly—not that he had meant 
to be. He had just been too shy and scared 
to make friends. But from now on things 
were going to be different. 


Today he had lost a puppy, but he had 
found his puppy and a new friend. What 
adventures would he have tomorrow? 

He did not know what would happen, but 
he was sure of one thing: He and Perky were 
going to have some very wonderful tomor- 
rows. 


God and the Pony 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Jack,” apologized Bill, ‘I’m sorry I said 
that God couldn’t put a pony on an island. 
He did, and I think we'd better go and thank 
Him.” 

They soberly climbed the tree, bowed their 
heads, and waited. 

Soon, Bill looked up and whispered: “You 
were the one who had faith, Jack. You 
thank Him.” 

Jack’s prayer was short: “Thank You, 
God,” he said. ‘“We really knew You could 
do it. Next time we won’t doubt You even 
for a minute.” 
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} oe head of one of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, had been with Moses since the 
time of the flight from Egypt. With the 
others, he had undergone hunger and hard- 
ship in the wilderness. But now the news 
had come that one more march would bring 
the wanderers to Canaan. 

Canaan was the land God had promised 
to the Israelites. Joshua was eager to see 
what it would look like, so he was happy 
when he was among the twelve men Moses 
called together to send as scouts into Canaan. 

“See what the land is,’ Moses told them. 
“And see whether the people who dwell in 
it are strong or weak, whether they are few 
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or many, and whether the land they dwell 
on is good or bad.” 

Joshua listened carefully as Moses gave 
further orders. 

“See whether the cities that they dwell in 
are camps or strongholds,” said Moses, ‘‘and 
whether there is wood or not.” 

Moses had not said anything about the 
dangers of going among people who would 
look upon them as enemy spies, and Joshua 
knew that he could rely on God’s protection. 
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“Be of good courage,” Moses told the 
twelve scouts as they were leaving. “And 
bring back some of the fruits of the land.” 

In Canaan, Joshua and the others saw 
that the land was rich and the crops good. 
From great vineyards came the smell of 
ripening grapes. After all the days the Israel- 
ites had lived on the desert, the green, fer- 
tile land looked very desirable. Surely, his 
people could be happy and prosperous here, 
thought Joshua. 

But as they went from place to place, 
they saw that the people were tall and 
strong. Their cities were well fortified. At 
the end of forty days, Joshua and the others 
prepared to return to the camp of the Israel- 
ites. With them they took figs, pomegran- 
ates, and grapes. One cluster of grapes was 
so big and heavy that the only way to carry 
it was on a pole that was supported between 
two men. 

As soon as the scouts got in sight of the 
camp, children came running out to meet 
them. Men and women left their tasks to 
crowd around, asking questions. 

“What is the land like?” asked a man 
who eyed the cluster of grapes hungrily. 

“Surely it floweth with milk and honey,” 
said one of the messengers. 

In the eyes of the listeners, Joshua saw 
hope and pleasure. But the next scout who 
spoke brought a frown of anxiety to many 
faces. “The people who dwell in the land 
are strong,” he said. 

“And the cities are fortified and very 
large,” added another. 

Joshua stirred uneasily. He believed it was 
possible for the Israelites to take possession 
of Canaan, but only one of the other scouts, 
Caleb, agreed with him. Should he speak 
now or later? 

Already, Caleb had motioned to the crowd 
to be quiet. “Let us go up at once and occupy 
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Canaan,” he said, ‘for we are well able to 
overcome it.” 

But the Israelites were afraid. God had 
led them out of Egypt, parted the waters of 
the Red Sea, and provided manna for them 


_ to eat; but they were still not ready to trust 


Him. The other messengers added to the 
fears of the people by describing how strong 
and tall the people of Canaan were. “They 
were so big,” said one of the scouts, “that 
compared to them we seemed like grasshop- 
pers.” 

Joshua was disappointed, and he knew 
Moses was. The Israelites had complained 
loudly about having to move around so 
much, and they were tired of eating manna. 
Now that good things lay ahead of them, 
why didn’t they lay claim to them? 

That night the Israelites talked and wept 
around their campfires. ‘““Would that we had 
died in the land of Egypt!” some of them 
cried out. 

“Why does the Lord bring us into this 
land to fall by the sword?” grumbled others. 

Rebels, who blamed Moses and Aaron for 
a situation their own sins had brought upon 
them, went from tent to tent, stirring up 
discontent. 

“Let us choose a captain and go back to 
Egypt,” the people murmured among them- 
selves. 

The Israelites seemed not to understand 
that we often have difficulties to overcome 
before we can claim the good we desire. To 
take possession of what is best, we have to 
conquer false beliefs. That takes courage. 
Rather than conquer their false beliefs and 
fears, the Israelites were talking about re- 
turning to Egypt and a life of slavery. Joshua 
longed to make the people see that what 
they needed, and all they needed, was faith 
in God. 

When the crowd reassembled around 
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Our Post Office 
By Kitty Parsons 


Our POST OFFICE is ’round the block, 
Next to the fire station, 

And Grandpa says the little walk 
Is really his salvation. 


He has a little key that fits 
A special letter box; 

He lets me turn it all around 
Until it just unlocks. 


And then he gathers up the mail 
And buys a stamp or two 

And sticks one on a picture card 
For Cousin Lindy Lou. 


He always tells the postmaster 
That it’s a lovely day 

And thanks him when he gets his change, 
Before we go away. 


Moses and Aaron, the two leaders fell on 
their faces. Then Joshua stepped forth and 
said, “The land which we passed through to 
spy out is an exceedingly good land. If the 
Lord delights in us, He will bring us into 
this land and give it to us.” 

His dark eyes flashing, Caleb came up 
beside Joshua. “Do not rebel against the 
Lord,” he warned the Israelites. “And do 
not fear the people of the land, for the Lord 
is with us.” 

But the Israelites would not listen. Some 
who feared that if they marched into Canaan 
they and their families would be slain cried 
out against their leaders, “Stone them!” 

At that moment, Joshua, Caleb, Aaron, 
and Moses were in great danger. But before 
the mob could arm themselves with stones, 
the glory of the Lord appeared as a quiver- 
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ing flame of light over the tent of meeting. 
Awed, the people backed away. 

Later, Moses told the people that, as 
punishment for their unwillingness to go 
forward, God was sending them back into 
the wilderness. None of the men who had 
seen His signs and yet failed to have faith 
would ever be allowed to enter Canaan. 
Only Joshua, Caleb, and those who were 
now children would ever enter the Promised 
Land. 

During the next years, as the tribes of 
Israel wandered through the wilderness, 
Joshua proved again and again that he was 
a man who could be trusted. Always at hand 
when Moses needed him, he repeatedly 
showed wisdom and courage. 

One day Moses sent out word that all of 
the Israelites were to assemble. Out of their 
goatskin tents they came by the thousands. 
Although elderly, Moses stood erect as he 
faced the people. Beside him was Eleazar, 
son of Aaron. Eleazar had succeeded Aaron 
as high priest of Israel. 

Then Moses called Joshua to come and 
stand before Eleazar. A hush fell upon the 
vast crowd as Moses laid his hands upon 
Joshua. The presence of the priest and the 
laying on of hands meant that after Moses 
left them Joshua would be the leader. 

Joshua had the qualities needed for lead- 
ership in any age—courage, honesty, recep- 
tivity to God’s guidance. Important, too, was 
the fact that Joshua knew what things were 
worth his loyalty. His highest loyalty was 
to God. 

Joshua did not immediately become the 
leader, but he was in training for the post. 
Some time later Moses again called the peo- 
ple together, to make a farewell speech. In 
it he set before them the laws of right 
thinking and right acting. Good thoughts 
and right actions would bring them happi- 
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A hush fell upon the vast crowd as 
Moses laid his hands upon Joshua. 


ness, he told them. The Israelites were told 
to remember that God is with each person 
when he tries to live according to His laws. 
If they obeyed God’s laws, they would enter 
the Promised Land and prosper. 

Then Moses said, “I am old and cannot 
go over the Jordan with you. But the Lord 
your God will go before you. And Joshua 
will go at your head.” 

As Moses spoke, Joshua had been think- 
ing of the great tasks that lay ahead of him. 
He must have looked very grave, for Moses 
called to him. 

“Be strong and of good courage,” Moses 
told him. “You shall go with this people 
into the land which the Lord has sworn to 
give to them. And you shall put them in pos- 
session of it. The Lord will not fail you or 
forsake you; do not fear.” 


These words were the only comfort Joshua 
had when Moses walked away from the 
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camp alone, as was his wish, toward Mount 
Nebo. Joshua knew that he would never see 
his beloved leader again, and he wondered 
how he could ever take Moses’ place. 
Thinking about the future, Joshua knew 
that one of his first tasks would be to lead 


the people into the Promised Land. Mem- 
ories came to him of how unwilling the 
Israelites had been to go into Canaan years 
ago. Then Moses’ words flashed into his 
mind: “Be strong and of good courage. The 
Lord will not fail you.” 

Joshua believed in that promise. Confi- 
dently, he faced the people who were de- 
pending on him for leadership. Together, 
they would march into the Promised Land. 

Each of us has a Promised Land. Our 
Promised Land is the good that God has 
waiting for us. We can enter it if we believe 
that God cannot fail us. 
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By Martha Brown 


+ UPON a time, there was a very kind 
king who was much troubled by the strife 
and unhappiness among his people. 

No one ever smiled; no one ever laughed. 
In fact, the faces of all the people looked 
like thunderclouds. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” sighed the king. 
“What is wrong with my people? They have 
plenty of food and enough clothing, and 


their cottages are all nice and warm. Why | 


can’t they smile?” 

“Perhaps a big party would help,” some- 
one suggested. 

“Or maybe a day of sports, with prizes 
to the winners,” another said. 

“Maybe a big picnic in the shady grove 
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down by the river would make them smile,” 
said a third. 

The king had been listening to all of the 
suggestions, and he finally said, “Well, I'll 
try anything to make them smile, but I don’t 
think a big party would work because every- 
one would begin to fuss about not having 
the right clothes to wear. As for the games,” 
he continued, “I’m afraid they would be a 
failure because games are really for happy 
people. No, I guess the only hope is for 
them to eat together. Maybe then they'll 
smile at one another.” 

“We could invite people from the valley 
kingdom,” suggested a wee little man. ‘Per- 
haps if our people saw them smile, they 
might smile, too.” 
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“All right,” agreed the king, “we'll do 
that, too. Send out the invitations at once, 
and prepare a great picnic feast. Make the 
funniest favors for the center of the table 
that were ever made. Bring out the best 
silverware and the finest tableclothes to grace 
the tables.” 

Off ran the courtiers, the butlers, the foot- 
men, the maids, and the kitchen help to start 
preparations for the big picnic. That is, ev- 
erybody started off except the wee little man. 

“Oh, dear king,” said the wee little man, 
“T have still another idea to help your people 
smile.” 

“You have?” asked the king hopefully. 
“Then do tell me, please, for I'll listen to all 
suggestions that might lead to that won- 
drous day—the day my people smile.” 

“Well, this is it,” said the wee little man; 
and he leaned close to the king and began 
to whisper in his ear. 

The king nodded and smiled as the wee 
little man whispered; then he nodded and 
smiled again. When the wee little man had 
finished, the king said, “That is wonderful, 
WONDERFUL! We'll do it! Say nothing to 
anyone but the man who will fashion them, 
and tell him to show them to no one. He 
will bring them to the picnic grounds at 
the proper time and place them himself.” 
Off ran the wee little man, smiling from 


ear to ear with thoughts of the wonderful 
plan. 
The palace became a beehive of activity, 
and for weeks before the picnic there were 
no idle hands. Even the king helped where 
he could, trying not to think of his unhappy 
people, who, even now, did not care about 
the coming event. 

Only grumbles could be heard on all 
sides: ‘Now, we have to go to a picnic be- 
cause the king says so.” 

“It'll probably rain anyway; then we'll 
all get wet.” 

“Always ants at a picnic, and I can’t stand 
ants!” 

Grumble, grumble, grumble—all day, ev- 
ery day. My, oh, my, they were not only un- 
happy; they were unkind. 

The day of the picnic dawned lovely and 
clear, and as the picnic time arrived, so did 
the happy people from the valley kingdom. 

What a pleasant, noisy chattering of peo- 
ple. It was music to the king’s ears. But his 
people only looked down their noses at the 
valley people and grumbled about “all that 
noise.” 

Everyone finally arrived at the picnic 
grove, ready to enjoy, or not to enjoy, the 
feast. 

There were two long tables, set with beau- 
tiful snowy-white tableclothes, the very best 
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china plates, and silver. 

There were knives, forks, and spoons, but 
they were unlike any the people had ever 
seen. As each one was seated, he could see 
that each piece of silverware was at least 
three feet long! How were they supposed 
to eat the delicious food on the table with 
silverware that long? ; 

The king’s grumpy people were seated at 
one of the long tables; and at the other 
table, a short distance away, sat the laugh- 
ing and chattering valley people. 

A gong sounded, and the king rose to 
speak: ‘Friends of the valley kingdom, and 
my people, we are gathered here today to 
try to solve a great problem, and the silver- 
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ware before you is a part of the plan toward 
solving it. Please use the silverware. Not at 
any time may you use your fingers. Those 
who solve the problem of the silverware 
have also solved the problem of our king- 
dom. Ladies and gentlemen, enjoy your 
dinner.” 

The king sat down and calmly began eat- 
ing with the regular knife, fork, and spoon 
at his place, as did the wee little man beside 
him. 

“Well!” exclaimed one of the grumpy 
people, “just look at that! He can use the 
regular silverware, but we must be bothered 
to figure out his riddles and try to use these 
horrible things!” 
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“Yes!” exclaimed another. “And look at 
the wee little man beside him. He’s a favored 
one and can use the regular silverware, too.” 

“It’s not fair,” said another. 

“I’m hungry,” cried another. 

Grumble, grumble, grumble! They sat 
there, just glaring at one another most 
angrily. 

But suddenly someone said, “Look! Look! 
Look at the valley people!” 

There sat the valley people, happily feed- 
ing one another across the table, for the 
silverware was just long enough to reach 
that far. They were having a wonderful time, 
trying to get the food into the mouths across 
the way without spilling any. 

Then the unhappy ones looked sheepish 
and began to smile a teeny-weeny smile. Just 
the corners of their lips trembled, mind you. 
Then, first one and then another picked up 
a long fork or spoon and began to feed the 
person across the table from him. The smiles 
grew wider and wider, and when the food 
sometimes missed its target, there suddenly 
was a burst of laughter. It spread up and 
down the table, like a wonderful breeze, 
blowing away the frowns and leaving smiles 
in their place. 

The king had been watching all this, and 
at the sounds of laughter, he turned to the 
wee little man and said, “This wonderful 
idea was yours; now, ask anything of me 
that you like, and it shall be yours.” 

The wee little man laughed and said, “Oh, 
my king, I have already received my reward. 
Your happiness is all I desire; and now my 
work is finished here, so I must be off.” 

“But where are you going?” asked the 
king in surprise. “And won't you please tell 
me your name before you go?” 

The wee little man said, “I must go over 
the mountain to the Kingdom of On, where 
they have a terrible disease. Somehow, they 
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have forgotten how to say yes, and the only 
word they can say is no. That’s just my kind 
of work, you see. My name is Friendly, and 
I have many brothers. We travel to every 
land and stay as long as we're needed, leav- 
ing our name wherever we stay.” 

Then the king looked about him at his 
happy people. “Well,” he said, “you cer- 
tainly have left your name here. What a 
difference there is in people when they learn 
to help one another.” 

He turned to thank the wee little man, 
but the seat beside him was empty, and 
Friendly was gone. 

That was the beginning of the smiles. 
After that, there was no more unhappiness. 
The king’s people were too busy helping 
one another to be bothered with grumbling 
and faultfinding. 


The Adventures of Julie and 


Gertie 
(Continued from page 13) 


“You're about to join one of the finest herds 
of goatlings in the world, Gertie.” He 
pointed toward the big gate. “Watch!” He 
laughed. “You're about to see a good 
show.” 

Suddenly, ten goatlings came jumping, 
skipping, and hopping through the gate. 
Gertie stared at them, round-eyed, for a mo- 
ment and then bleated, ‘“B-a-a-a-a-a-a!”” The 
goatlings heard her. Then they saw her. In- 
stantly, they scrambled toward her and 
crowded joyfully around her—just as Julie 
had imagined they would. 

“They're glad to see her! And they love 
her!” cried Julie. Then she held up the 
red-and-white hatbox and said, ‘““Mrs. Barnes, 
Gertie’s brought presents for her goatling 
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CHOCOLATE-DIPPED SWEETS 
BY GRACE GANNON 


Was You make this candy, Mother will 
say yes instead of no when you ask for a 
piece. It is healthy and inexpensive. 

You will need about a half pound of 
raisins and a 6-ounce package of chocolate 
bits. 


Melt chocolate over a double boiler. Re- 
move from heat when the chocolate is about 
half-melted. There is enough heat retained 
to melt the rest of the chocolate. Have you 
ever seen grayish-colored chocolates? This 
is caused by overheating. 

Pour the raisins into the chocolate and 
stir until all raisins are coated. Dip out bite- 
sized mounds of the chocolate-coated raisins 
with a spoon and place them on waxed 
paper. Let cool at room temperature. Damp- 
ness makes the chocolate grainy. 

To make chocolate-coated peanuts, use 
salted peanuts instead of raisins. Be sure to 
shake off excess salt before putting the pea- 
nuts into the melted chocolate. 


friends.” 

“Let’s take a peek at the presents,” said 
Mrs. Barnes. 

When the lid was lifted from the box, 
colored bows like captured bubbles spilled 
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over the sides—pink, purple, yellow, orange, 
green, and gold. “A bow for every goatling,” 
said Julie. 

“Let’s tie them on these little critters,” 
chuckled Mr. Barnes. When every goatling 
was decorated, he stood back and exclaimed. 
“Never saw such a sight in my life, and 
I've tended kids, goatlings, and goats for 
twenty years.” He then led the goatlings 
toward a third gate. “I’m taking them to the 
east meadow for their daily green food.” 
Gertie took her place among them and 


seemed right at home. 


“They're happy!” said Julie as she slipped 
her hand into Mrs. Barnes’. 

They watched the goatlings rush into the 
large, lush pasture. They looked like waltz- 
ing flowers, with their colorful bows. Julie 
could tell Gertie from the other goatlings 
because she was the only one with a blue 
bow. She watched them until they were out 
of sight. Then the Jacksons drove back to 
the city. 

After Sunday supper, with her kitchen 
assignment finished, Julie Jackson was lean- 
ing over her crossword puzzle on the dining- 
room table. She was not having the least bit 
of success with it because she kept remem- 
bering eleven happy little goatlings with 
multicolored bows under their ears. Sud- 
denly, a swift shadow swept over her puzzle. 
Julie lifted her big brown eyes toward the 
west window. Judge Saunders flashed by in 
his battered old truck. 

Julie felt sadness tug at her heart, but, 
bravely, she asked God to help her know 
that Gertie was happy. Julie loved Gertie 
dearly. 

The doorbell rang. Julie ran to answer it. 
There stood Judge Saunders with a market 
basket in his hands. “Hello, Julie,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Judge Saunders!” Julie opened the door 
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very wide. “Come in. I'll call Mother and 
Dad.” 

The Jacksons and Judge Saunders all sat 
down. The judge lifted the basket. “I’ve 
brought you another present, Julie,” he said. 
“Come and see it.” 

Wonderingly, Julie drew near. Curiously, 
she peered into the depths of a blue blanket 
in the basket. She saw a little sleek cinna- 
mon-brown creature with floppy ears. It had 
a small black dot of a nose and sad-looking 
brown eyes. Its tongue was pink and very 
trembly. 

“A puppy!” squealed Julie. 

“A dachshund!” said the judge, and lifted 
the little creature from the basket and put 
him into Julie’s arms. “His name is Fritz.” 

Fritz was just the size of a quart milk 
carton and about that shape, too. His legs 
looked like stubby spools with black, shiny 
claws stuck into them. He whimpered and 
snuggled close to Julie’s left ear and nibbled 
it. She giggled happily and ran to her par- 
ents, who sat on the sofa. “May I keep him?” 
she asked pleadingly. 

“What about your kitchen assignment?” 
asked Mr. Jackson. 

“Tll answer that question,” said Mrs. 
Jackson. “Julie does all of her assignments 
immediately, and she does them very well.” 

“Hurrah for Julie!” shouted her dad. “I'd 
say that everything you've ever done for 
Gertie has gotten you ready to take care of 
Fritz. I'm for letting you have him.” 

“And I am, too!” agreed Mrs. Jackson 
heartily. 

Julie gasped. Then she squeaked, ‘‘Mine!” 
And held little Fritz close to her heart. She 
saw her mother and father quickly nod their 
heads. Then, she flew back to where Judge 
Saunders sat. “I can keep him,” she sang hap- 
pily. “And I'll love him forever and for- 
ever.” 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


GUESS ME IF YOU CAN 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


FINISH THE WORDS 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


1. When is a black dog most likely to enter The seven-letter words defined below all 
a house? have the word “eat” in the center. Fill in two 

2. Unable to think, unable to speak, yet tells letters on each side to complete the words. 
the truth to all the world. What is it? 1. --eat-- To inhale and exhale air. 

3. What is that which is always invisible yet 2. --eat-- To encircle, to entwine. 
never out of sight? 3. --eat-- Building for plays or movies. 

4. When you lose something, why do you 4. --eat-- One who brings into being. 
always find it in the last place you look? 5. --eat-- A knitted garment. 

5. What never uses its teeth for eating pur- 
poses? ALPHABET QUIZ 

6. What kind of coat is made without but- 
tons and put on wet? 

7. What can you hold without touching it? 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


What letter, on its side, looks like: 
A mouth? 

A buttonhole stitch ? 

A Roman numeral ? 

An arrow? 

Another letter? 


SELECTION QUIZ 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


See how well you know your nursery 
rhymes. Answer the questions by choosing 
the correct word. . NAME THE STATE 
1. Miss Muffet was frightened by a (snake 

Spider ant). 

2. In his Christmas pie, Jack Horner found As the Sandwich Islands, I once knew fame. 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


a (penny peach plum). Now, I’m known by quite another name. 
3. Bo-Peep was looking for her lost (sheep My first letter is in Aula, but not in jig. 
lambs kittens). The second is in pineapple, but never in fig. 
4. Jack and Jill went up the hill for (worms — My third is in sandalwood, not in mistletoe. 
water fun). My fourth is in aloha, but not in heigh-ho. 
5. Mistress Mary had a (lamb garden The fifth is in pod, as well as in /ei. 
fruit ). My last is in tourists, also in holiday. 
6. The three little kittens lost their (way | Now you know my name, so let’s celebrate 
tails mittens). The admission of the fiftieth state! 
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BETWEEN “C” AND “E” 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


Place a two-letter word between ‘““C’” and 
“E” in these four-letter words. 


1.C--E Arrived. 

2. C--E Walking stick. 

3. C--E_ The heart of an apple. 

4, C--E To name as an authority. 
5. C--E Ice cream container. 

6. C--E_ A box or sheath. 


FROM Y TO Y 


BY ROSALIE W, DOSS 


Go from Y to Y and find these words that 
start or end with Y. 


1. Y----- A sunny color. 
2.---Y Color between white and 
black. 
3. Y-- A sweet potato. 
ee 4 A sweet confection. 
5. Y--- A period of twelve 
months. 
6.--Y A period of twenty-four 
hours. 
7. Y-- Japanese money. 
8. ----Y A United States cent. 
9. Y--------- A Slavic country of Eu- 
rope. 
10. ----Y A European country. 


WHO DID IT? 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


Who ran up the clock? 

Who fell down the hill? 

Who jumped over the moon? 

Who called for his pipe, his bowl, and 
his fiddlers three? 

5. Who ate a Christmas pie? 

. Who found her cupboard bare? 
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Tracks on the Desert Floor 
(Continued from page 16) 


home. Besides, the ranch riders check the 
water holes every once in a while. I sure hope 
one of them will pass here soon!” 

“Do you think someone may come by here 
tomorrow, or the next day?’ asked Chris 
anxiously. ‘Waiting here even one day in the 
sun will be awful!” 

“Maybe we won't have to,” Bob reassured 
his brother. “I’m counting on those milk 
cows.” 

The boys made a shelter for themselves 
under a clump of sagebrush. But before they 
could get settled for the night, they heard 
the tinkle of bells. Two black-and-white cows 
came over the top of the swell. They drank 
from the water hole, ambled across it, and 
made their way slowly toward the next 
swell. They knew where they were going—to 
the milk shed! 


Bob and Chris trudged along behind them 
eagerly. 

When they reached the corral below the 
house, it was swarming with activity that 
centered on them. 

“You boys had us worried,” their mother 
cried. “We were about to send a search party 
after you.” 

“We had ourselves worried for a while,” 
Chris admitted. “And we're hungry and 
thirsty, but we learned one thing, didn’t we, 
Bob?” 

Bob grinned. It was so good to be back 
at the ranch where there was food and water 
and shade and the people he loved! 


“We're sorry we made trouble, Mom,’ he 
said as he slipped an arm around her. “And 
we did learn that there are worse things than 
being bored—getting lost in the desert, for 
instance!” 
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STAMP-SCRAP BIRTHDAY CARD 
BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Ax interesting activity with used stamp 
scraps is the creation of birthday cards. The 
design shown here bears the message, “My 
Stamp of Approval Is on Your Birthday.” 
Floral decorations for it are cut from can- 
celled stamps of various colors. Use pale- 
tinted construction paper for the card. The 
design is done in bits cut from bright-colored 
stamps. All edges of the folder are deckled. 
To deckle your card, place ruler on the con- 
struction paper and tear paper along the 
ruler’s edge. The torn edges give added in- 
terest. Personal greetings may be written or 
printed inside. 
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SEWING BASKET 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


C UT 4 inch off the bottom of an empty 
salt box. Lay the piece of box on cardbox and 
draw around it. Cut out the circle and attach 
it to the open side of the piece of box, with 
cellophane or masking tape. Cut a 14 inch 
hole in the top edge. 


Draw around the box bottom on a piece of 
colored felt. Cut out the felt circle. Make 
another circle from the felt about 11/, inches 
larger in diameter than the one you have al- 
ready cut out. Lay the large felt circle on the 
table. Put some cotton or other stuffing on 
it for the pin cushion. Lay the solid side of 
the box on top of the stuffing. Then, with 
a needle and thread, sew back and forth 
across the back, pulling the edges of felt 
close around the box. Sew the other felt 
circle over the back to cover the threads. 

From felt of another color, cut a half 
circle about 1/ inch larger in diameter than 
the salt box. Sew this across the bottom half 
of the box for a thimble pocket. 


Cut out a long strip of the felt about 34 
inch wide. Tack the center of the strip to 
the center of the bottom edge of the box. 
Tack again on each side of the box at the 
edges of the pocket and bring up the ends of 
the strip for a handle. Tie a bow at the top, 
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or make a flat felt bow and sew it onto the 
top. 

Slip a thimble, a spool of thread, or a tape 
measure into the pocket. To decorate your 
basket, make safety-pin flowers with straight- 
pin stems on the front of the pin cushion. 


FANCY GOGGLES 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


fax cute goggles are fun to wear and sim- 
ple to make. Just trace a pattern from the 
illustration, cut it out, and lay it on colored 
construction paper and draw around it. Cut 
out the goggles and the two circles. Make a 
small hole in each of the two upper corners 
of the goggles. Insert two long pipe cleaners, 
one through each hole, and bend them to 
form ear-pieces. Last, decorate the goggles 
with gummed stars or crayon designs. 


SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


NAME 


Street 


City 
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I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


SACHET PAD 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


A FRAGRANT sachet pad makes a lovely gift 
to place inside dresser drawers, handkerchief 
cases, and hosiery boxes. To make one, use 
a blotter or a piece of porous cardboard, such 
as that used in some egg cartons and meat 
containers. Cut the blotter or cardboard in 
any shape you wish—round, square, or rec- 
tangular—and spray it thoroughly with per- 
fume or cologne. When it is dry, decorate 
the sachet pad with cutout pictures or de- 
cals, or paint or color the pad with your 
friend’s name, an attractive border of flowers 
or designs. Paste the pad to a piece of card- 
board, some colored construction paper, or 
a paper doily, and press it under a heavy 
object until the paste is dry. 


To think and speak good words of peace 
Help speed the day when wars shall cease. 
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\ LONG MAY IT wave 


(POSTAGE 
UNITED STATES OFAMERICA 


Bins 4, 1960, is the 184th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
date on which the fiftieth star is added to 
our flag. 

In 1957, our Post Office Department issued 
a flag stamp showing our flag with forty- 
eight stars. Last year, it issued a second flag 
stamp to commemorate the admission of 
Alaska to the Union. The flag pictured on it 
has forty-nine stars. The third stamp, the 


STATES POSTAGE 


upright design that we illustrate, is being 
issued on July 4 to commemorate the addi- 
tion of Hawaii to the Union and the fiftieth 
star to the flag. Our illustration is taken from 
a photograph of the original design. 

No one today knows who suggested the 
design of our flag with its thirteen alternate 
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red and white stripes and five-pointed stars] 
in a blue field. 

Betsy Ross, a flag maker in Philadelphia,} 
is said to have made the first flag at the re-4 
quest of General George Washington.9 
General Washington is sometimes quoted as} 
having said: “We take the stars and blue 
union from Heaven, the red from our mother§ 
country, separating it by white stripes, thus§ 
showing we have separated from her, and 


. the white stripes shall go down to posterity 


representing liberty.” 

On June 14, 1777, this resolution wasj 
adopted by Congress: 

“Resolved, that’ the Flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate red andj 
white, that the union be thirteen stars in a 
blue field representing a new constellation.”] 
Since then, June 14 is observed each year agj 
Flag Day. 

Would you like a flag quiz this month? 
You should find these questions easy to ant 
swer. 

1. What states do the first thirteen starg 
in the field stand for? 

2. Has the flag always had thirt 
stripes ? 

3. Who first called the flag “The Stagg 
Spangled Banner”’? 

4. Does the flag have seven red and sit 
white or seven white and six red stripes? 
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A fast-moving story about a rodeo trick rider is featured 
in the July number of Progress, the Unity magazine for 
young people. Entitled “Stand-In,” it tells of Skip Ter- 
williger, who is the substitute for the regular trick rider in a 
big rodeo. Skip is sure he will never get a chance to show 
what he can do—until one day his opportunity comes! 

Full of the color and excitement of the rodeo arena, 
“Stand-In,” by Wayne C. Lee, is a story all teen-agers will 
enjoy. And the July number of Progress also contains other 
stories just as interesting, along with articles and features. 
One outstanding article is Faith Raeder’s “What Can You 
Do about Bashfulness?” which tells how a teen-ager can 
develop self-confidence. 

Progress magazine is tailored to the needs and tastes of 
teen-agers, with all material especially chosen for helpful- 
ness and interest. Published in the handy digest size, the 
magazine is good reading all the way through. 

Progress comes monthly and is priced at only $2 a year. 
It is the perfect choice for boys and girls who have just 
grown out of the WEE WISDOM age group. 


PROGRESS 


he Magazine Youth 
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5. Recite the pledge of allegiance to the Finish the Words 

flag. 1. Breathe. 2. Wreathe. 3. Theater. 4. Creator 
We hope that you will be able to place —_5- Sweater. 

copies of all three flag stamps on a special Alphabet Quiz 

page in your album. They will make a most 1. D. 2. E. 3. H. 4 V. 5. N or Z. 

colorful showing. Name the State 


Hawaii. 
Between and “E” 
Answers to Puzzles 1. Came. 2. Cane. 3. Core. 4. Cite. 5. Cone. 6. Case. 
Guess Me If You Can | From Y to Y 


1. When the door is open. 2. Scales. 3. The letter 1. Yellow. 2. Gray. 3. Yam. 4, Candy. 5. Year. 


5. 4. Because you stop looking when you find it. 
5. A comb. 6. A coat of paint. 7. Your breath. 


Selection Quiz 
1. Spider. 2. Plum. 3. Sheep. 4. Water. 5. Garden. 
6. Mittens. 


6. Day. 7. Yen. 8. Penny. 9. Yugoslavia. 10. Italy. 


Who Did It? 
1. The mouse. 2. Jack and jill. 3. The cow. 
4. Old King Cole. 5. Little Jack Horner. 6. Old 
Mother Hubbard. 
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at me! I’m blowing bubbles—and 
~ ) not just ordinary bubbles either. These bubbles are great big q 
yY ones. They are bright-colored, and they last a long time. You 7 


can even blow them along on a rug if you are careful. 

Do you know why I’m blowing bubbles? Of course it’s lots 
of fun, but I’m working, too. I’m trying out the recipe for 
“Brilliant Bubbles” which will be in the August number 
of WEE WISDOM. The mixture has soap in it, but it 
also has some other things to make your bubbles 
bright-colored and long-lasting, and it really works 
as you can see from my bubbles. 

The August number of WEE WISDOM will have 
many other special features, because it is the birthday 
number. There will be two stories by WEE WISDOM 
readers—“Jackie’s Wish,” by ten-year-old Becky Fasnacht, and 
“A Pack Trip into the South Fork,” by nine-year-old Pat 
Collins. There will be the first chapter of a new serial, “A 
Dog Named Kim,” by Alma Robison Higbee. And there will 
be lots of other stories and fun features I know you are 
going to enjoy. 

The birthday number of WEE WISDOM is perfect for 
starting a gift subscription to some special friend of yours, 
and sharing the fun. WEE WISDOM will come avery 
month for a whole year for only $2. 

And if you are looking for an idea for an August G 
party, why not have a bubble party and see who can blow 
the biggest and brightest bubble of all? yo oN 

Arthur & 


So long for now. I'll be back with 

more WEE WISDOM news next Wy 
(His Mark) 


month! 
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